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ji  i.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  educational 

^  science  has  lain  in  our  too  habitually  thinking  of  schools  as 
%r>  if  school-work  were  an  end  in  itself,  and  in  our  discussing 
’  >  school-problems  too  little  in  relation  to  their  social  context, 
and  with  too  vague  regard  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  callings 
for  which  the  different  types  of  school  ought  definitely  to 
prepare  their  pupils. 

2.  All  true  education  has  a  double  purpose,  namely 
(1)  the  development  of  the  moral  personality,  of  the  physical 
^  powers,  and  of  the  intellectual  aptitudes  of  the  individual ; 
and  (2)  the  fitting  of  the  pupil  skilfully  to  perform  the  duties 
of  some  definite  calling,  or  type  of  calling,  in  life,  and  worthily 
(3^  to  discharge  with  courage  and  composure  of  mind  the  tasks 
j  likely  to  devolve  upon  him  or  her  as  a  member  (a)  of  a 
^  family,  (b)  of  a  local  community,  whose  claims  are  based 
upon  physical  neighbourhood,  (c)  of  the  nation,  (d)  of  some 
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church  or  other  ethical  fellowship,  based  upon  affinity  of 
spiritual  need  but  not  necessarily  conterminous  with  any 
one  country. 

3.  But  the  trend  of  the  individualistic  doctrine  in  psy¬ 
chology,  in  economics  and  in  ethics  was  to  exaggerate  the 
relative  importance  of  that  part  of  educational  effort  which 
aims  especially  at  developing  individual  capacity,  and  at 
“  giving  every  one  his  chance”  by  means  of  “the  educational 
ladder,”  or  by  incitement  to  self-help.  Again,  the  trend  of 
the  rationalistic  movement  in  philosophy  and  ethics  was  yet 
further  to  exaggerate  one  element  in  this  individualistic  type 
of  education,  viz.,  the  purely  intellectual  element,  or  the  side 
of  mere  instruction.  Against  each  of  these  exaggerations, 

.  influential  sections  of  English  opinion  have  always  maintained 
a  sturdy  protest,  and  never  an  unavailing  one.  Against  ex¬ 
aggerated  individualism  in  educational  aims,  Anglicanism 
protested  (rather  confusedly,  but  stubbornly)  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  Robert  Owen  and  the  Socialists  (with  too  little  feeling 
for  historical  and  spiritual  continuity)  protested  on  the  other. 
Against  exaggerated  intellectualism  in  educational  aims, 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Tractarian  Oxford,  and  the 
leaders  of  English  higher  secondary  education  protested  on 
the  one  hand  ;  and  the  great  mass  of  shrewd  English  opinion, 
with  its  tough  prejudice  against  mere  book-learning,  on  the 
other.  The  result  of  this  conflict  of  educational  ideals,  which 
persisted  for  more  than  a  century,  was  not  quite  a  deadlock 
in  English  educational  development,  but  painfully  obstructed 
advance,  each  stage  of  which  was  marked  by  more  or  less 
untidy  and  illogical  compromise. 

4.  The  key  to  the  history  of  English  educational 
struggles,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  almost 
down  to  the  present  time,  lies  in  this  conflict  between  two  dis¬ 
parate  ideals.  The  one  ideal  was  rather  narrowly  limited  to  a 
fervent  belief  in  the  intellectual  and,  as  its  upholders  thought, 
the  resultant  moral  efficacy  of  secular  instruction  of  a  more 
or  less  literary  character,  given  in  publicly-organised  day- 
schools.  The  other  ideal  maintained  that  “  national  educa¬ 
tion,”  in  any  worthy  sense  of  the  word,  consists  in  the  joint 
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and  often  secret  operation  of  many  kinds  of  influence,  per¬ 
meating  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and 
proceeding  from  historic  institutions,  spiritual  traditions,, 
ancient  and  familiar  habits  of  life,  intimacy  with  nature, 
social  relationships,  personal  loyalties,  economic  activities, 
daring  adventure  and  free  discussion.  Those  who  incline  to> 
the  first  of  these'  two  views  have,  more  frequently  than  the 
best  of  their  opponents,  been  unconsciously  one-sided  in  their 
conception  of  what  the  whole  nation  ought  to  be  made  to 
think  and  how  it  ought  to  be  made  to  behave.  Those  who 
have  inclined  to  the  second  view  have  often  been  lacking 
in  the  pertinacity  of  argument  which  comes  from  rather 
narrow  convictions,  have  been  apt  to  ignore  the  darker  sides 
of  the  existing  social  order,  have  underrated  the  value  of 
good  school  teaching,  and  have  often  been  unable  to  express 
in  words,  either  to  themselves  or  to  other  people,  what  they 
really  felt. 

5.  The  school  of  thought  which  attached  undue  value- 
to  mere  verbal  instruction  given  to  large  classes  in  elementary 
day-schools  is  now  virtually  bankrupt.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opposite  school  of  thought  finds  that  the  formulated 
doctrines  upon  which  it  implicitly  relied  have  lost  their  earlier 
look  of  certainty,  and  that  the  old  social  order  has  nearly 
dissolved  away  under  the  influences  of  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Hence  there  has  been  a  deliquescence  of  prejudice  and 
of  conviction  on  both  sides. 

6.  The  result  is,  for  the  time  being,  a  readiness  for 
joint  action  in  educational  affairs,  which  has  no  precedent  in 
English  history.  This  melting  away  of  old  educational  prej¬ 
udices  has  happened  to  coincide  with  three  other  important 
changes.  The  biologists  have  taught  us  to  assign  immense 
importance  to  the  influences  of  environment  upon  the  human 
organism.  The  effects  of  slum  life  in  the  “drift  quarters  ”  of 
great  cities  have  shown  themselves  in  perilous  tendencies  to 
physical  and  mental  deterioration.  And  English  political 
instinct,  always  sensitive  to  new  dangers  and  opportunities, 
is  driving  us  towards  more  stringent  forms  of  collective  organi¬ 
sation  in  industry,  in  commerce,  and  in  social  regulation^ 
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Hence  a  movement  in  English  educational  thought  (not  with¬ 
out  its  counterpart  even  in  individualistic  America)  towards 
modifications  in  our  educational  methods,  with  a  view  to  social 
unification  and  increased  collective  efficiency.  For  example, 
there  is  spreading  a  conviction  that  the  time  has  come  for 
dealing  with  the  residual  deposit  which  consists  of  the  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally  deteriorate,  especially  in  the  great  centres 
of  the  population.  What  is  wanted  is  a  resolve  to  attack  the 
slum-problem  under  scientific  guidance,  on  a  well-considered 
plan,  with  the  help  of  great  resources,  and  with  the  thorough¬ 
ness,  the  energy  and  the  persistence  which  are  displayed  in 
great  works  of  modern  engineering.  In  such  a  plan  the  labours 
of  school  teachers  and  the  educational  influence  of  a  new  type 
of  elementary  school  would  play  an  important  part. 

But  social  “  rescue-work,”  is  only  part  of  the  problem 
which  has  to  be  faced  in  the  organisation  of  English  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  elementary 
schools  have  to  deal  with  the  slum  problem.  The  great  in¬ 
crease  of  economic  well-being  among  the  artisan  population 
has  brought  with  it  a  need  for  a  superior  kind  of  elementary 
:school  with  smaller  classes,  highly  trained  teachers,  well- 
equipped  buildings  and  spacious  play- grounds,  supplemented 
by  higher  courses  of  continuative  instruction.  Thus,  in  respect 
of  elementary  as  well  as  of  secondary  schools,  there  is  every 
sign  that  our  progress  will  be  in  the  direction  of  greater 
differentiation  of  type. 

7.  Thus,  the  representatives  of  the  various  traditions  of 
.educational  thought  and  practice  are  coming  into  greater 
.agreement  than  heretofore  as  to  the  range  and  complexity  of  the 
problem  to  be  faced.  All  alike  lay  more  stress  upon  the  social 
and  corporate  influences  of  education  ;  upon  the  importance  of 
the  unconscious  education  which  comes  through  the  pressure 
of  environment;  upon  the  need  for  better  food,  better  home 
^surroundings,  and  more  healthy  life-conditions  for  the  rising 
generation  ;  and  upon  the  value  of  those  kinds  of  training 
which  fit  a  child  for  the  actual  duties  of  life.  But,  on  the 
.other  hand,  as  the  power  of  individual  initiative  in  danger  or 
(difficulty  and  in  handling  new  economic  opportunities  is  one 
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of  the  chief  assets  of  a  nation,  it  is  felt  to  be  essential  that, 
while  encouraging  the  corporate  influences  of  school  life,  we 
should  develop  through  our  education  individuality  of 
character  combined  with  self-control. 

In  English  education,  however,  we  are  apt  to  ignore  the 
value  of  the  imagination,  and  to  neglect  the  educational  in¬ 
struments  which  can  stimulate  and  train  it.  We  are  prone  to 
think  that  anybody  is  good  enough  for  the  work  of  school¬ 
teaching.  Our  schools  are  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  to  secure 
the  necessary  teaching  power.  We  miss  our  opportunities  of 
making  the  best  of  the  critical  early  years  of  a  child’s  educa¬ 
tion.  A  good  deal  of  our  secondary  school  work  is  sterilised 
by  too  much  thought  about  examinations.  There  is  often  far 
too  little  connection  between  school  lessons  and  the  actual 
interests  of  life.  What  is  wanted  is  a  combination  of  the  zeal 
and  venturesomeness  of  American  educational  effort,  and  of 
German  carefulness  in  methods  of  teaching,  with  the  English 
insight  into  the  necessity  of  manual  and  corporate  training 
as  elements  in  education. 

8.  During  the  past  half-century,  the  signal  achievement 
of  the  public  elementary  school  in  its  best  democratic  form  (a 
form  which,  through  conflict  of  opposing  ideals,  has  been 
rarely  realised  in  England)  has  lain  in  its  work  of  social 
liberation  and  of  social  encouragement.  It  has  given  new 
opportunities  of  self-realisation.  Its  economic  service,  at  a 
period  when  individual  buoyancy  and  initiative  were  especially 
needed,  has  been  immense.  But  still  greater  has  been  its  work 
in  stimulating  a  belief  in  ideals  among  great  multitudes  of 
people  who  would  otherwise  have  been  in  danger  of  falling 
into  a  state  of  intellectual  indifference  bordering  on  material¬ 
ism.  At  a  period  of  rapid  intellectual  and  social  transition,  it 
has  furnished  new  motives  of  action  and  new  hopes  for  the 
future.  It  has  helped  forward  those  who  were  economically 
and  morally  strong  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new 
opportunities  to  which  it  has  opened  the  door.  It  has  scoured 
away  many  prejudices  and  social  distinctions.  It  has  cleared 
the  ground  for  new  foundations.  But  its  work  has  been  least 
successful  among  the  morally  weak  and  among  those  lacking 
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in  vigour  of  personal  initiative.  The  influence  has  been,  first, 
assimilative,  and  then  selective,  but  not  in  the  highest  sense 
socially  co-ordinating. 

9.  But  perception  of  its  value  in  quickening  the  sense  of 
new  economic  opportunity  does  not  alone  explain  the  modern 
belief  in  the  virtues  of  public  education  freely  open  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  That  belief  may  be  traced  back  in  part 
to  an  instinctive  sense  of  need  for  something  which  may  fill 
the  place  of  those  traditional  and  less  conscious  processes  of 
social  education  now  in  swift  decay.  The  critical  piovement 
in  thought  and  the  revolution  in  economic  processes  have 
profoundly  shaken  the  old  orders  of  ideas  and,  with  them,  the 
various  established  traditions  of  social  conduct,  which  rested 
on  them  and  had  grown  out  of  them.  To  the  great  majority 
of  human  beings,  the  firmest  kind  of  education  is  that  which 
results  from  the  impalpable  but  steady  influence  of  a  stable 
social  environment.  The  silent  pressure  of  such  an  environ¬ 
ment  moulds  the  thoughts,  shapes  the  purpose,  upholds  the 
will,  and  fixes  the  way  of  life.  Such  an  environment 
embodies  a  long  tradition,  is  venerable  with  precedent,  is 
hallowed  by  unnumbered  pieties,  and  is  tough  with  habit. 
This,  in  its  best  forms,  is  the  educational  inheritance 
which  the  stress  and  changes  of  modern  life  have  weathered 
away.  The  disappearance  of  the  old  order  in  its  thousand 
different  forms  and  implications  was  inevitable.  And  much 
of  the  great  development  of  popular  education,  from  the  time 
of  Pestalozzi  onwards,  has  been  due  to  an  effort,  often  conscious, 
sometimes  instinctive,  to  repair,  if  it  be  possible,  the  loss  of 
this  old  upholding  environment  by  the  more  deliberate  efforts 
of  the  school.  Thus,  the  relative  importance  of  the  school  has 
grown,  in  part,  through  the  decay  of  other  forms  of  virtually 
educative  tradition.  If  the  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  a 
child  for  the  life  he  will  have  to  live,  increase  of  schools  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  proportional  increase  of  education. 
What  existed  before  may  have  been  in  a  true  sense  education, 
though  less  intellectual  in  form  and  less  organised  in  its 
presentation. 

10.  In  spite  of  the  growth  of  factory  districts  and  of 
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great  cities — a  side  of  modern  developments  in  which  England 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  first  experience — we  retained,  alongside 
of  all  this  tumultuous  and  disintegrating  social  change,  great 
portions  of  the  older  social  structure,  which,  though  not  un¬ 
touched,  exerted  a  strong  educative  and  co-ordinating  influence 
upon  those  who  remained  within  its  limits.  Hence  we  had, 
side  by  side,  two  educational  problems — one  how  to  help  to 
create,  by  means  of  a  school  system,  a  better  psychological 
environment  for  those  who  were  growing  up  in  the  new  dis¬ 
tricts  created  by  the  industrial  revolution ;  the  other  how  to 
adapt  to  modern  intellectual  conditions  the  old  social  environ¬ 
ment  where  that  persisted.  The  chief  difficulty  of  the  first 
problem  lay  in  finding  principles  of  social  unity  and  of  ethical 
agreement  upon  which  to  build  a  new  social  discipline.  The 
chief  difficulty  of  the  second  problem  lay  in  finding  means  to 
stimulate  intellectual  curiosity  and  independence,  in  circum¬ 
stances  which,  by  reason  of  their  controlling  power,  were 
adverse  to  novelty  of  thought  and  to  individual  initiative. 
No  systematic  effort  was  made  in  England  to  deal  with  either 
of  these  problems.  Each  was,  for  the  most  part,  handled  with 
the  methods  and  in  the  spirit  really  most  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  other.  The  claims  of  social  obedience  were 
emphasised  where  intellectual  stimulus  was  most  required ; 
the  instruments  of  purely  intellectual  stimulus  were  thought 
sufficient  where  in  fact  corporate  training  was  the  greater  need. 

11.  And  now  that»the  improvements  in  communication 
and  the  decay  of  the  old  agricultural  society,  together  with 
the  weakening  of  traditional  beliefs,  have  reduced  the  whole 
problem  to  a  greater  appearance  of  similarity  (an  appearance 
which  is  in  some  respects  illusory),  three  different  influences 
are  at  work  in  English  educational  policy.  First,  there  is  the 
growing  conviction  that  the  social  life  of  the  nation  should  be 
organised  as  a  unity  on  scientific  lines,  for  reasons  of  economic 
productiveness  and  of  defence.  With  this  conviction  goes  the 
desire  to  consolidate  the  nation  by  the  pressure  of  a  highly 
organised  and  unified  school  system,  as  well  as  by  other  forms 
of  social  discipline.  Secondly,  there  is  a  not  less  profound 
conviction  that  the  best  hopes  for  the  future  lie  through  the 
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development  of  alert  individuality,  of  personal  freedom  and  of 
intellectual  initiative.  With  this  conviction  goes  a  preference 
for  a  very  different  form  of  educational  organisation,  namely, 
for  one  which  would  curtail  the  responsibility  of  the  central 
authority  and  of  local  authorities  for  the  provision  of  schools 
and  other  cultural  forms  of  social  discipline,  and  which  would 
rely  in  great  measure  upon  individual  enterprise  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  schools  and  upon  personal  or  parental  decision  as 
to  making  use  of  them.  Thirdly,  there  are  many  who  believe 
that  the  true  unit  for  social  and  educational  discipline  will  be 
found — not  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  nor  in  the  individual 
acting  alone,  nor  in  the  local  community  as  geographically 
defined  for  various  purposes  of  local  government,  but  in  homo¬ 
geneous  voluntary  groups  of  like-thinking  people,  groups  not 
necessarily  coterminous  with  any  local,  provincial  or  national 
boundaries.  With  this  belief  goes  a  desire  that,  in  their  edu¬ 
cational  efforts,  these  groups,  instead  of  being  superseded  or 
opposed  by  the  state,  should  be  encouraged  by  it,  and  be 
allowed  their  proportional  share  of  the  public  funds  to  which 
they,  in  common  with  others,  contribute. 

12.  These  three  convictions  are,  if  each  be  pressed  to 
its  logical  conclusions,  in  conflict.  But,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  writer,  each  (when  moderately  stated)  represents  a  necessary 
part  of  the  whole  truth.  He  therefore  submits  that  the  sound 
line  of  policy  in  English  national  education  is  to  allow  suffi¬ 
cient  scope,  within  the  framework  of  national  organisation, 
for  group-effort  and  for  private  enterprise  in  education.  But 
our  most  urgent  need,  at  the  stage  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  is  to  emphasise  the  national  aspect  of  educational 
organisation ;  to  make  our  schools  less  sectional  in  temper ; 
and  to  encourage  them  to  bear  their  part  in  unifying  the 
national  life.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  this  purpose  will 
be  attained  in  England  by  an  attempt  to  secure  national  unity 
through  the  enforced  pressure  of  a  homogeneous  school  system 
directed  by  a  strong  central  authority.  National  unity  is  the 
outcome  of  a  complex  variety  of  causes,  economic  and  psycho¬ 
logical,  and  not  the  mechanical  outcome  of  a  school  system. 
An  educational  system,  to  be  effective,  must  be  in  harmony 
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with  national  sentiment,  and  English  national  sentiment  has 
for  centuries  shown  a  strong  preference  for  allowing  great 
freedom  in  the  utterance  of  personal  conviction  (and,  therefore, 
for  permitting  great  freedom  in  imparting  such  convictions 
through  education),  combined  with  an  equally  strong  preference 
for  a  sufficient  measure  of  social  order,  in  order  that  the  business 
of  the  nation  may  be  effectively  carried  on.  Logical  principle 
is  defied,  so  long  as  these  two  advantages  are  sufficiently 
secured.  England,  therefore,  prefers  an  educational  system 
which,  upon  a  working  basis  of  national  unity,  is,  like  the 
process  of  education  itself,  a  combination  of  opposites.  Its 
common-sense  tells  it  that  an  education  fostering  arrogant 
individualism  would  be  a  public  evil,  but  that  as  great  a 
public  evil  would  be  an  education  which  inculcated  on  all 
citizens  passive  obedience  to  some  social  or  intellectual  theory, 
imposed  dogmatically  by  rulers  who,  however  scientific,  denied 
the  right  of  criticism,  of  protest,  and  of  practical  dissent. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr.  SWINNY  said  : 

I  have  been  immensely  interested  in  Professor  Sadler’s  paper  and 
found  myself  in  agreement  with  a  very  large  part  of  it,  in  fact  with  much 
the  greater  part.  There  are  a  few  things  of  which  I  am  still  a  little  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  the  thing  I  am  most  doubtful  about,  is  the  proposal  to  relegate  slum 
children  to  special  schools.  Any  proposal  to  separate  the  slum  children 
during  their  whole  school  career  from  the  more  intelligent  children  seems 
to  me  the  very  worst  service  that  could  be  done  to  them.  We  should  be 
reproducing  among  the  young  life  of  the  town,  that  state  of  affairs  that  we 
see  now  in  our  villages,  where  the  more  intelligent  people  tend  to  go 
away  and  the  villages  are  very  much  duller  than  they  were  a  hundred  years 
ago,  when  men  of  character  and  intellect  remained  in  their  native  places. 
I  am  also  rather  afraid  that  these  schools,  especially  intended  for  slum 
children,  would  undergo  various  fluctuations  in  popular  interest,  and  while 
at  one  time  they  would  be  a  special  hunting-ground  for  philanthropists,  at 
other  times  they  would  be  neglected  and  the  education  would  become 
inferior.  They  would  not  have  that  continuous  thought  and  attention 
which  the  general  schools  of  the  nation  now  have.  I  am  quite  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  Professor  Sadler  in  thinking  there  should  be  full  allowance  given 
to  voluntary  effort  and  voluntary  schools,  of  course  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  who  are  trying  these  experiments.  And  when  there  are  great  dis¬ 
agreements,  we  ought  to  try  and  find  what  are  the  things  we  are  all  agreed 
upon  and  teach  these,  and  make  these  the  foundation  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  DAVID  MAIR  said  : 

It  is  usually  held  that  much  of  the  nineteenth  century  education  is 
bad  for  the  physique  and  not  very  good  for  morality,  but  for  the  intellect 
probably  the  majority  hold  that  it  is  good  on  the  whole,  by  reason  of  the 
mental  discipline  that  it  gives.  Others  think  that  by  a  better  choice  of 
subjects,  we  might  combine  this  mental  discipline  with  knowledge  more 
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direct  and  useful.  There  are  a  few  of  us  who  go  so  far  as  to  think  that 
some  parts  at  least  of  our  customary  education  are  fitted  not  to  produce 
intellectual  power  but  intellectual  sterility.  There  was  a  recent  report  on 
board  school  education  in  Manchester,  in  which  the  views  were  to  a  certain 
extent  in  that  direction.  It  may  also  be  true  to  some  extent  of  some  of  our 
most  ancient  universities.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  fact  may  explain  the 
difficulty  of  reform  in  high  places. 

Professor  Sadler  traced  back  the  history  of  education  for  a  few 
centuries.  It  will  be  useful  to  go  back  further,  to  the  stages  of  barbarism 
and  savagery  which  correspond  in  the  history  of  the  race  to  the  infant  in 
the  development  of  the  individual.  This  will  enable  us  to  go  far  towards 
understanding  the  child  and  to  know  how  to  adapt  our  teaching  to  his 
natural  requirements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  method  has  already  pro¬ 
duced  good  results.  Examples  may  easily  be  cited  to  show  how  the 
apparatus  of  savage  or  barbaric  culture  can  be  utilised  in  the  education 
of  the  modern  child,  by  introducing  such  apparatus  at  the  appropriate 
stage  of  the  curriculum,  'hake,  for  instance,  the  abacus.  This  instrument 
has  played  a  great  part  in  the  culture  history  of  the  race.  By  its  aid  the 
race  was  enabled  to  take  one  of  the  hardest  steps  in  mental  evolution.  The 
child  in  its  individual  development  experiences,  we  have  grounds  for 
believing,  similar  difficulties  to  those  which  the  race  overcame  by  the  use 
of  the  abacus  or  some  similar  apparatus.  The  ideal  teacher,  trained  alike 
in  individual  and  in  racial  psychology,  would  know  by  observation  when 
the  child  was  approaching  what  might  be  called  the  abacus  stage.  And  it 
is  at  this  stage  that  the  ideal  teacher  would  help  the  child  over  this  par¬ 
ticular  difficulty,  and  start  it  on  its.  normal  higher  development  by 
gradually  and  insensibly  leading  on  the  child  to  reinvent  and  utilise  for 
itself,  some  form  of  that  apparatus,  which  had  been  the  racial  invention  to 
overcome  that  particular  obstacle  to  mental  evolution.  Putting  the  case 
generally  it  is  this — that  educational  resources  might  be  greatly  enlarged  if 
students  of  education  could  work  in  correlation  with  students  of  the  history 
of  civilisation,  i.e.f  with  sociologists. 

Mr.  KETTLE  said: 

Professor  Sadler  had  by  his  personal  impulse  given  a  great  impetus 
to  education,  and  had  made  it  more  interesting  to  become  a  teacher  than 
ever  before,  and  that  was  a  great  practical  gain  in  the  progress  of  education. 
But  in  respect  of  the  theory  of  education,  we  were  still  very  backward. 
This  was  particularly  so  on  the  sociological  side.  The  school  was  one 
amongst  a  whole  set  of  institutions  that  constituted  the  social  fabric.  The 
correlation  of  the  school  with  other  social  institutions,  and  more  particularly 
political  ones,  was  a  department  of  sociology  which  seemed  to  have  been 
almost  totally  neglected.  The  state  and  the  school  had  to  be  traced 
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throughout  history  as  two  parallel  sets  of  institutions.  But  often  at  any 
given  moment,  superficial  appearances  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
state  and  the  school  stood  in  total  isolation  from  each  other.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  position  of  affairs  in  England  to-day.  Perhaps  nine-tenths  of 
the  national  activity  manifested  itself  in  some  form  of  mechanical  industry. 
Turn  from  this  prevailing  industrial  aspect  of  the  nation  to  the  schools,  and 
what  did  we  find  there  ?  From  the  sort  of  education  that  was  being  given 
to  the  children,  no  one  could  possibly  infer  a  direct  correlation  between  the 
scholastic  and  the  economic  aspects  of  national  life.  Then  again  it  was 
obvious,  on  general  sociological  principles,  that  there  must  be  some 
relationship  between  the  educational  system  of  the  country,  and  character¬ 
istic  national  modes  of  recreation.  But  here  again  detailed  observation 
seemed  to  suggest  antagonism  rather  than  harmony,  between  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  recreational  aspects  of  national  life.  Another  thing  difficult  of 
explanation  was  the  apparent  fact  that  the  state  schools  were  actually 
more  conservative  than  other  schools  which  were  not  in  the  same  way 
accredited  representatives  of  democracy.  Living  under  these  social 
anomalies,  no  wonder  the  teacher  was  depressed  by  the  conflict  of  educa¬ 
tional  ideals.  How  could  he  reconcile  the  requirements  of  the  state  for  the 
training  of  boys  and  girls  to  a  wage-earning  efficiency,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  requirements  of  educational  theory,  which  urged  him  to  turn 
out  children  who  would  be  philosophers,  thinkers  or  artists. 

In  spite  of  all  the  thinking  that  was  being  done,  he  did  not  believe 
they  had  any  theory  of  education  which  could  be  called  scientific.  In  other 
words,  research  in  education  was  the  thing  wanted.  It  was  useless  to  begin 
formulating  schemes  of  education  until  they  settled  the  question — what 
was  the  right  way  to  train  up  a  child  ?  They  did  not  know  that,  because 
there  was  no  adequate  research  work  being  done  in  this  country,  although 
he  believed  valuable  research  work  had  been  done  in  America  and  probably 
on  the  Continent.  As  a  teacher,  he  confessed  that  he  believed  less  and  less 
in  the  power  of  environment  as  he  grew  older,  and  he  thought  the  need  for 
the  moment  was  not  to  express  opinions,  but  to  go  in  for  research. 


Professor  EARL  BARNES  said  : 

Some  years  ago,  when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  England  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  your  educational  ideas,  I  found  myself  in  Professor  Sadler’s  office 
seeking  light  and  leading.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Professor  Sadler 
said  “  Mr.  Barnes,  who  are  the  people  who  are  leading  the  educational 
thought  of  England  ?  ”  Immediately,  intentionally,  I  named  a  half-dozen 
people — radical  individualists.  Mr.  Sadler  smiled  sadly  and  said,  “  you 
misunderstand,  these  people  are  simply  educating  themselves  in  public.” 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  that  phrase.  All  the  people  of  my  nation  are 
educating  themselves  in  public.  We  are  extreme  individualists.  We  are  a 
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struggling  mass  of  democracy,  and  so  in  the  three  or  four  minutes  at  my 
disposal,  I  will  make  as  strong  a  plea  a§  I  can  for  extreme  individualism. 
For  while  I  owe  to  Professor  Sadler  many  valuable  suggestions,  I  still 
believe  he  is  wrong  in  one  great  matter.  He  has  done  more  than  anyone 
else  to  advance  the  cause  of  English  education,  but  I  do  not  think  he  is 
wise  in  advocating  a  policy  of  educational  adaptation  to  one  definite 
national  ideal.  Why  do  I  stand  so  strongly  for  extreme  individualism  ? 
Because,  in  the  first  place,  educational  institutionalism  always  lags  far 
behind  movements  among  the  people — it  never  leads.  In  matters  of  art, 
religion  and  other  things,  the  school  only  takes  up  the  idea  and  carries  it 
along.  Vital  movements  of  the  times  begin  elsewhere.  We  need  then  to 
throw  the  emphasis  of  all  conscious  effort  upon  strengthening  initiative. 
The  tendency  of  all  schools  is  to  crush  out  initiative.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  school  gradually  establishes,  and  you  yourselves  gradually  sink 
into,  a  state  of  inner  self-sufficiency.  That  is  the  whole  tendency  of 
teaching  all  over  the  world,  everywhere.  In  the  next  place  we  do  not  know 
what  is  best.  You  do  not  know  what  you  want  to  make,  and  you  do  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  material  you  have  got  to  work  upon.  You  select 
children  of  promise,  and  provide  them  with  an  educational  ladder.  But 
you  do  not  adequately  know*  or  study  the  potentialities  or  possibilities  of 
the  individual  boy  or  girl.  In  a  society  such  as  you  have  in  England,  it 
often  happens  that  the  individual  most  carefully  trained  up  is  in  the  wrong 
place.  He  is  likely  enough  in  the  place  wherein  he  was  born ;  where 
he  is,  perhaps,  a  high  administrative  official  of  the  empire,  in  reality  he 
ought  to  be  cleaning  the  streets.  But — and  this  is  much  more  important — 
another  person,  likely  enough,  is  cleaning  the  streets,  when  he  ought  to  be 
in  charge  of  great  imperial  interests.  In  the  last  place,  why  am  I  so  afraid 
of  the  nationalisation  of  the  school,  of  bending  the  inner  forces  of  the  school 
to  ht  the  national  need  ?  Because,  wherever  we  have  done  so,  we  have  always 
suffered  serious  damage.  The  mediaeval  church  did  it  to  the  last  degree. 
No  institution  is  as  great  as  life,  but  the  meanest  individual  is  as  great  as¬ 
ide.  Nothing  in  all  my  country  fills  me  with  such  terror  as  the  growing 
tendency  to  extinction  of  the  individual  as  the  State  develops.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  condition  of  things  where  every  individual  will  have  to 
struggle  for  his  life  as  in  mediaeval  times.  A  powerful  but  small  body  of 
men  in  the  United  States,  a  mere  handful  of  men  who  determine  thought 
and  leadership  in  politics,  society,  and  industry,  can  carry  any  line  of 
thought  through  the  country.  These  few  leaders  dominate  higher  and 
secondary  institutions,  and  these  again  dominate  elementary  education, 
and  thus  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  a  stereotyped  uniformity.  But 
what  we  need  is  variety  of  type.  And  so  it  is  that  I  have  the  greatest 
dread  and  fear  of  fitting,  through  conscious  effort,  the  coming  generation  of 
children  into  a  stereotyped  mould  imagined  to  be  ideally  adapted  to  the 
national  need. 
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Mr.  ALFRED  MOSELY  said  : 

In  reference  to  Professor  Sadler’s  plea  for  slum  children,  surely  no 
thinking  man  could  go  into  the  streets  and  see  the  waste  products  accumu¬ 
lated  as  the  result  of  generations  of  so-called  education,  without  feeling 
that  hem  is  a  blot  on  our  civilisation,  and  that  it  is  time  that  the  nation  as 
a  whole  was  aroused  to  its  responsibilities.  As  to  the  causes  of  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  slum  type  of  child,  there  must  doubtless  be  a  measure  of 
agreement  before  remedial  action  could  be  taken.  That  the  cause  was 
partly  to  be  sought  in  the  general  social  environment  was  admitted  ;  but 
it  was  no  less  certainly  admitted  that  there  was  an  educational  factor. 
And  it  was  by  operating  through  this  factor,  that  the  line  of  least  resistance 
seemed  to  be  open.  Born  of  degraded  parents,  and  with  their  home  practically 
in  the  gutter,  the  slum  children  must  inevitably  go  to  feed  the  submerged 
tenth,  unless  the  educationist  stepped  in  and  rescued  them  from  their 
degraded  life  and  trained  them  in  a  different  direction.  It  was  true  that  in 
taking  the  children  and  forcibly  separating  them  from  their  parents,  they 
ran  some  risk  of  treading  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  but  in  the  cases  in 
view,  that  liberty  would  be  better  described  as  licence.  In  any  case,  they 
must  face  such  a  contingency  in  the  interests  of  the  child.  In  separating 
these  slum  children  from  the  brighter  children  of  the  board  schools,  they 
would  be  committing  a  minor  .evil  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good.  Con¬ 
gregating  in  special  schools  where  they  would  be  taught  manual  labour 
and  its  appropriate  educational  accompaniments,  the  slum  children  would 
miss  the  beneficial  reaction  from  contact  with  more  favoured  children,  but 
they  would  have  a  vastly  greater  chance  of  becoming  useful  citizens  than  if 
left  to  the  almost  inevitable  degeneration  of  the  extra-scholastic  life  of 
the  urban  slums.  In  solving  these  problems  they  would  have  to  spend 
more  money,  above  all,  in  providing  more  liberal  salaries  to  teachers.  It 
was  essential  that  teachers  should  be  given  the  means  of  living  in  some 
degree  of  reasonable  comfort,  and  in  a  comparatively  good  social  position. 
In  the  United  States,  the  school  teacher,  provided  he  had  character,  culture 
and  ability,  was  a  welcome  guest  from  the  White  House  downwards  ;  and 
the  sooner  we  realised  in  this  country  that  the  kind  of  finished  product 
which  is  going  to  be  turned  out  from  the  raw  material — the  children, 
depended  largely  on  the  kind  of  teachers  we  employed,  we  should  the 
sooner  choose  the  very  best  that  money  could  provide. 


The  Chairman  (Sir  A.  W.  RUCKER)  said  : 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  paper  which  has  been  to  me 
of  the  very  greatest  interest.  It  has  dealt  with  the  side  of  education  with 
which  I  have  not  had  much  to  do.  My  own  life  has  been  almost  exclusively 
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spent  in  dealing  not  with  the  foundations  of  education,  but  with  university 
work.  I  have  been  struck  in  the  course  of  the  debate  with  the  references 
which  have  been  made  to  the  two  ideals  of  education — looking  at  it  from 
the  nationalist  and  individualist  points  of  view.  And  in  hearing  the  debate 
I  have  also  listened  with  interest  to  the  insistence  of  one  speaker  on  the 
necessity  for  research  in  education.  After  all,  the  school  and  the  university 
are  a  great  workshop,  which  has  to  turn  out  a  finished  product.  If  a 
manufacturer  undertakes  research  with  a  similar  end  in  view,  he  begins 
with  experiments  on  the  laboratory  scale — a  small  scale  indeed.  He  will 
then  go  on  to  a  semi -manufacturing  scale.  He  deals  first  with  grammes 
then  kilogrammes,  then  tries  the  experiment  on  a  large  scale.  Educational 
research  has  analogies  to  this  process.  Much  that  goes  under  that  name 
may  be  called  laboratory  work.  Then  we  come  to  the  second  stage  when 
the  educational  experiment  has  to  be  tested  on  the  semi -manufacturing 
scale. .  That  is  not  tried  in  the  ordinary  schqols  of  the  country,  but  in  certain 
more  individual  schools,  or  groups  of  schools  under  separate  management. 
This  second  stage  becomes  practically  impossible  if  all  the  schools  are 
subjected  to  one  curriculum.  There  should  be  every  scope  for  variety. 
Agreement  should  be  obtained,  not  by  attempting  to  eliminate  all  we  do  not 
agree  upon  and  keeping  only  to  that  which  we  agree  upon,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  interests  us  least  of  all,  but  we  should  have,  as  it  were,  a  great  laboratory 
of  schools  in  which  experiments  can  be  tried  and  new  methods  tested  and 
put  aside  if  they  fail.  It  cannot  but  be  that  I  regard  this  question  from  my 
own  point  of  view.  Principals  of  Universities  in  England  have  not  the 
same  power,  as  in  some  other  countries.  It  is  not  for  us  to  ordain,  but  we 
have  to  do  what  we  can  with  resources  which  are  often  very  scanty,  and  to 
try  to  bring  out,  with  these,  something  useful  to  the  country.  The  univer¬ 
sities  should  look  upon  themselves  as  the  higher  factors  in  a  system  which 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  as  plastic  as  may  be.  The  University  of  London 
has  taken  up  that  position.  It  will  not  enter  once  more  on  the  old  vicious 
system  under  which,  when  the  schools  went  wrong  it  was  said  to  be  the 
fault  of  the  universities,  and  when  the  universities  went  wrong  it  was  said 
to  be  the  fault  of  the  schools.  We  are  determined  to  live  and  let  live.  We 
have  determined  that  the  schools  with  which  we  have  to  deal  shall  be  as  free 
as  possible.  And  we  have  attempted  to  carry  out  that  policy  both  in  dealing 
with  individual  schools  and  in  organising  our  system  of  examinations.  As 
one  who  has  almost  exclusively  had  to  do  with  higher  and  university 
education,  I  nevertheless  believe  that  many  great  educational  impulses  must 
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come  from  below.  It  is  in  the  school  we  ought  to  try  the  new  ideas,  and  I 
therefore  think  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  all  the  examinations  which  are 
imposed  on  schools  from  the  outside  should  be  as  free  as  possible,  not 
dominated  by  any  single  idea.  We  must  not  try  to  drill  the  educational 
world  into  one  uniform  regiment,  nor  even  any  one  class  of  that  world  ;  but 
rather  it  must  be  our  ideal  that  there  should  be  a  broad  freedom  given  to 
the  teacher  to  vary  the  course  of  studies  for  the  individual,  and  thus 
induce  that  freedom  which  English  education  has  too  often  wanted,  and 
which,  I  feel  sure,  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  future. 


PROFESSOR  SADLER’S  REPLY. 

Professor  Sadler,  in  replying,  said  he  did  not  think  he 
had  ever  been  to  an  educational  meeting  where  the  discussion 
was  maintained  at  so  uniformly  high  a  level,  and  yet  in  which 
so  many  different  points  of  view  were  represented.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Kettle  was  right,  and  he  (the  speaker)  had  started  too  many 
hares  in  his  paper.  His  only  defence  was  that  they  had  had  a 
good  hunt.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  would  be 
agreed  that  one  of  the  things  most  necessary  in  the  discussion 
of  educational  questions  was  a  general  point  of  view  and  a 
comprehensive  outlook. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Kettle’s  question  as  to  the  inter¬ 
action  between  the  nation  as  a  |ocial  whole  and  the  school, 
investigation  of  that  difficult  subject  had  not  gone  far.  But 
when  it  did  get  adequately  studied,  he  was  sure  a  fine  field 
of  observation  would  be  afforded  by  the  United  States  of 
America  —  where  incidentally  he  would  remark  that  Mr. 
Mosely’s  name  was,  in  educational  circles,  a  household  word 
for  the  generous,  public-spirited  way  he  had  advanced  the 
interests  of  education  by  his  Commission.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  in  the  United  States  the  schools  had  managed  to  produce 
a  strong  emotion  of  patriotism  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  As  another  illustration  of  the  interaction  between 
education  and  life,  he  would  mention  the  fact  that,  in  some 
of  the  States  of  the  Middle  West,  the  ^excellent  teaching  of 
colour  work  was  distinctly  producing  an  artistic  interest 
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among  the  people.  But  when  we  came  to  consider  our  own 
country,  the  question  of  educational  and  social  interaction 
was  one  of  transcendent  difficulty.  The  complexity  of  the 
problem  was  great  indeed,  for  our  own  country,  in  spite  of  its 
strong  sense  of  unity,  was  not  so  much  a  nation  as  a  patchwork 
counterpane.  And  here  he  thought  the  very  heart  of  the  subject 
had  been  touched  by  Professor  Barnes  in  the  splendid  speech  he 
had  made.  In  spirit  he  had  carried  them  all  away  with  him, 
but  he  did  not  agree  with  his  practical  conclusions — for  this 
reason,  that  they  could  not  wholly  leave  education  to  private 
initiative.  They  had  to  draw  upon  public  funds,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  must  have  some  kind  of  public  control  and 
public  supervision.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  truth  lay 
between  the  extreme  nationalist,  who,  in  the  interest  of 
national  unity,  would  obliterate  dissident  individual  enter¬ 
prise  or  dissident  group-effort,  and  the  extreme  individualist, 
who  practically  denied  the  necessity  of  the  centralising  and 
steadying  power  of  the  public  authority  of  the  State. 
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